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OF  THE 


Central  (Unemployed)  Body. 


There  are  at  the  present  time  maintained  by  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  I.ondon,  under  power  given  by  Section  i.  Sub-section  4,  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  twent\-five  local  Employment  Exchanges, 
together  with  a Central  Employment  Exchange.  Nine  of  these  lo('al 
Exchanges  have  succeeded  to  Labour  Bureaux  formerly  maintained  by 
Borough  Councils.  Sixteen  are  in  districts  hitherto  without  any  Bureau  or 
Exchange.  The  system  covers  the  whole  of  the  county  of  London,  with  the 
exception  of  the  city  of  Westminster  (in  which  there  is  a Labour  Bureau 
maintained  by  the  City  Council),  and  was  necessarily  established  very 
gradually.  It  was  not  till  January,  1907.  that  the  whole  of  the  twenty-five 
local  Exchanges  were  open  and  at  work. 


The  object  of  these  Exchanges  is  to  put  into  immediate 
E communication  employers  seeking  workpeople,  and  work- 

^ people  seeking  employment.  Any  person  resident  in  the 
district  covered  by  an  Exchange — -generally  identical  with  one  of  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs — may  register  there  in  person,  recording  his  name.  age. 
and  address,  the  character  of  work  which  he  requires,  and  his  qualifications 
for  such  work.  Registration  holds  good  for  one  week.  Unless  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  registration  is  renewed  it  is  regarded  as  with- 
drawn. and  the  record  card  is  removed  from  the  “ live  ” to  the  “dead” 
register.  It  is,  of  course,  open  at  any  time  afterwards  to  a previous 
applicant  to  register  again.  The  statistics  published  include  such  fresh 

registrations,  but  do  not  include  renewals.  The  “live”  register  of  the 
Exchange  from  which  vacancies  are  in  the  first  instance  filled  consists  there- 
fore always  of  the  record  cards  of  those  who  have  registered  or  renewed 
registration  within  the  past  six  working  days.  Employers  requiring  work- 
people may  notify  their  requirements  by  personal  call,  post,  or  telephone. 
•\11  classes  of  workpeople  are  dealt  with,  except  indoor  domestic  ser\’ants  ; 
women  being  registered  at  different  hours  from  men.  The  staff  at  each 
local  Exchange  consists  of  a superintendent  and  a junior,  and  the  duties  of 
the  former  specifically  include  the  approaching  of  emplovers  by  letter  and 
personal  call  to  make  known  the  facilities  offered. 


Each  Exchange  makes  up  and  sends  to  the  Central  Exchange 
Central  every  evening  a form  showing  the  occupations  of  all  persons 
® ■ registered  that  day,  and  notifies  also  any  vacancies  for  em- 
ployment for  which  no  suitable  applicant  is  tp  be  found  on  its  local  register. 
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The  Central  Exchange,  having  all  the  returns  before  it,  acts  as  a clearing- 
house arranging  for  men  to  be  sent  to  such  situations  from  any  other  district 
in  wh  .ch  they  aie  registered.  The  Central  Exchange  it  is  hoped  ^dll  also  act 
in  the  future  as  the  means  of  communication  with  the  country  outside  London. 
All  tl  e Exchanges  are  in  telephonic  communication.  Any  man  registering  at 
one  I xchange  gets  the  chance  of  hearing  of  a job  to  suit  him  wherever  it  may- 
be norified  in  London  and  cannot  be  filled  locally.  Any  employer  notifying 
a vacancy  gets  the  chance  of  obtaining  a suitable  workman  from  another 
(listri:t  if  none  is  available  in  his  own.  Xo  fees  are  charged  to  employers, 
or  to  workpeople  unemployed  or  under  notice  of  dismissal. 

Se  )aration  The  system  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Central  Body 

as  a branch  of  its  work,  in  offices,  staff,  and  management 

Relief  Work,  g^pQgg(-her  distinct  from  and  additional  to  the  organisation  of 

Metropolitan  Distress  Committees  for  the  selection  of  unemployed  applicants 
for  rdief  work.  The  principle  of  this  separation  was  laid  down  in  the 
report  upon  which  the  Central  Body  first  decided  to  exercise  its  powers  for  the 
estab  ishment  of  Employment  Exchanges  (March,  1905),  and  has  been  often 
reper  ted  by  the  Central  Body  since  that  time.  It  was  felt  that  the  Exchanges 
would  never  attract  either  employers  or  capable  workmen  so  long  as  they  were 
close'  y identified  with  any  avenue  to  relief  work.  It  is  part  of  this  distinction 
that  iipplicants  at  the  Exchanges  are  required  to  give  details  only  as  to  their 
indu.  trial  capacity,  and  not  also  as  to  the  size  of  their  families,  distress,  or 
thrif  . 


With  a view  to  securing  the  requisite  local  knowledge  and  local 
Local  interest  in  fitting  each  Exchange  to  the  needs  of  its  district, 

Cmnm?ttees  is  proposed  to  form  for  each  Exchange,  under  a scheme 

passed  by  the  Central  Body  on  December  7,  1906,  a local 
advisory  committee,  appointed  partly  by  the  Borough  Council,  partly  by  the 
Cent  al  Body,  and  including  representatives  of  employers  and  employed. 
The  lumber  of  such  committees  alreadv  formed  is  twentv-one. 


In  accordance  with  a decision  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Metropolitan  Employment  Exchanges  are  pre- 
D isputes.  eluded  from  enforcing  upon  those  who  use  them  any  specified 
rates  of  wages  or  conditions  of  employment.  This  is^  in 
acco!  d with  the  universal  practice  of  the  German  Public  Labour  Registries, 
whic  1 are  managed  by  joint  committees  of  representative  employers  and  em- 
ploy M,  and  enjov  the  general  confidence  of  both  parties.  In  regard  to 
strikis  and  lock-outs,  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Metiopolitan  Employment  Exchanges  declare  the  express  intention  of  the 
Central  Body  to  prevent  the  unfair  use  of  the  Exchanges  to  prejudice  the 
cond  jct  of  trade  disputes,  and  forbid  the  Superintendents  to  take  action  as  to 
either  vacancies  created  or  men  unemployed  owing  to  a dispute,  without  the 
dis*^i  ict  orders  of  the  Central  Body.  The  legality  of  this  instruction  is  non 
untie  r consideration  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  rule  most  com- 
mon y adopted  by  the  German  Registries  and  now  generally  accepted  by  both 
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parties  is  to  notify  to  applicants  all  situations  offered,  whether  due  to  a dispute 
^ , or  not,  but  specifically  or  by  public  notice  to  call  their  attention  to  the  dispute, 

so  that  they  ma\  not  go  to  the  situation  without  warning.  In  practice  it  is 
found  that  such  situations  are  very  seldom  accepted  by  the  men  in  the 
, Exchange. 


The  number  of  registrations  (apart  from  renewals)  during 

Statistics  months  of  1907 — the  first  during  which  all  the 

twenty-five  local  Exchanges  were  open— was  47,115  (38.762 
males  and  8,353  females).  The  number  of  situations  offered  was  13,935 
(9.096  for  males  and  4,839  for  females).  The  numter  of  situations  filled 
was  8,903  (6.701.  or  74  per  cent,  of  those  offered  for  males,  and  2,202,  or 
45  per  cent,  of  those  offered  for  females).  The  Exchanges  therefore  filled 
on  an  average  nearly  1.500  situations  a month.  A large  amount  of  work  was 
done  by  the  Central  Exchange,  no  fewer  than  1.298  situations  being  filled 
through  it  in  the  six  months ; that  is  to  say,  this  is  the  number  of  situations 
for  which  no  suitable  applicant  could  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  which  it  proved  possible  to  fill  by  sending  an  applicant  from  another 
district. 

The  trades  dealt  with  have  been  ver\  various.  It  was  found  nearly 
eyerywhere  that  the  class  of  workpeople  applying  improyed  steadily  as  the 
olqects  and  nature  of  the  Exchange  became  known.  According  to  the 
classification  adopted  by  the  Central  Body  in  making  returns  to  the  Labour 
Department,  the  38,762  registrations  of  males  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 
Building  7,847.  Wood-working  1,809,  Metal  Trades  3.559.  Printing  683. 
Dress  638,  Food  and  Tobacco  1340,  Glass,  Leather,  etc.  531.  Transport  and 
General  14,694,  Other  Occupations  (which  includes  Clerks,  etc.)  2796,  Boys 
(i.e..  all  males  under  18)  4,865.  The  situations  filled  were  in  Building  1,275. 
Wood-working  393,  INIetal  Trades  324.  Printing  62,  Dress  142,  Food  and 
Tobacco  153,  Glass,  Leather,  etc.,  55,  Transport  and  General  1.999,  Other 
Occupations  699.  Boys  1,486.  Of  the  females  registering,  6.600  are  described 
as  women,  for  whom  1,295  situations  were  found,  and  1,753  girls  (i.e.. 
under  18),  for  whom  907  situations  were  found. 


The  number  of  registrations  includes  fresh  registrations  of  people  for- 
merly on  the  register,  but  does  not  include  renewals  of  a current  registration. 
The  number  of  separate  individuals  registered  would  therefore  be  somewhat, 
though  not  much,  lower  than  the  number  of  registrations  given  alx>ve. 
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Cbc  Value  of  Cabour  exchanges. 


A Labour  or  Employment  Exchange  is  an  office  for  registering  on  the  one 
hand  the  needs  of  employers  for  ^yorkpeople.  on  the  other  hand  the  needs  of 
workp  .'ople  for  employment.  It  is  a means  not  of  making  work  but  ot 
Tiuttin  ’ those  who  want  work  and  those  who  want  workpeople  into  immediate 
rommunicanon.  It  is  a market-jilace  for  laboui.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
marke:-place  for  labour? 

li  the  tir^,t  place,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in 
laboui  exchanges  being  thought  useful.  Eyerything  else  that  is  bought  and 
sold  - -corn,  or  wool,  or  stocks— has  its  known  market-place.  Labour  is  the 
only  tiing  which  still  finds  a buyer  only,  or,  as  a rule,  by  tieing  hawked  from 
door  t ) door.  There  must,  on  the  face  of  it.  be  as  much  reason  for  aliolishing 
this  aitiiiuated  and  wasteful  metho ;1  of  hawking  in  regard  to  labour  as  in 
regarr  to  anything  else.  The  surprising  thing  is  not  that  I.abour  Exchanges 
shouM  be  wanted  now.  but  that  they  should  not  have  been  established  long 

ago. 


It  is.  howeyer.  unnecessary  to  rely  on  general  arguments.  As  .soon  as 
the  estion  is  examined  a whole  series  of  practical  reasons  ma\  be  seen  for  re- 
garding the  organisation  of  the  labour  market  by  a connected  system  of  labour 
exchaages  as  the  first  step  in  any  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem. 

Labour  Exchanges,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  indispensalile  for  the 
abolilion  of  casual  labour.  It  is  not  pos.sible  for  each  indiyidual  employer 
to  en  ploy  only  regular  men.  It  is  possible  for  all  employers  to  agree  or  to 
l->e  compelled  to  take  their  irregular  men  from  some  common  centre.  The 
businjss  of  that  central  office  will  then  be  so  to  distribute  work  as  to  gi\e  each 
man  who  gets  any  work  at  all  a fairly  regular  flow  of  work  under  several 
employers  in  turn,  where  it  cannot  be  regular  under  one  employer  alone. 

:.  Labour  Exchanges,  though  they  cannot,  in  times  of  depression,  make 
work  can  reduce  unemployment  even  in  such  times  by  aboli.shing  all  un- 
empbyment  that  is  merely  local  in  character.  They,  and  they  alone,  can 
makt  it  impossible  for  men  to  be  vainly  seeking  work  in  one  place,  while 
empl  )vers  are  vainly  seeking  just  those  men  in  another. 

p Labour  Exchanges  are  necessary  for  any  drastic  treatment  of 
vagr  incy.  The  excuse  of  the  habitual  vagrant  is  that  he  is  tramping  in 
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search  of  work.  A national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges,  using  the  post 
office,  the  telephone,  and  the  railway,  will  gradually  relieve  the  habitual 
vagrant  of  the  excuse  and  the  decent  workman  of  the  necessity  for  going 

blindly  on  the  tramp. 

4.  Labour  Exchanges  are  necessary  to  provide  a test  of  unemployment 
in  the  mass  and  in  the  individual.  They  will  show  at  all  times  what  the 
jiroblem  is  and  where  it  lies.  They  will  automatically  register  the  beginning, 
depth,  and  ending  of  exceptional  depression,  and  will  thus  guide  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  special  measures  that  may  be  thought  necessary.  The\ 
alone  will  show'  as  to  any  individual  workman  whether  he  is  now  unemployed 
against  his  will,  because’they  alone  will  keep  all  men  in  immediate  touch  with 
atl  the  employment  that  offers.  No  system  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment and  no  system  of  relief  outside  the  Poor  Law  is  safe  from  abuse  without 

such  a test. 

p Labour  Exchanges  in  diiect  connection  with  the  elementary  schools 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  organise  and  guide  the  entry  of  boys  and  girls  into 
industrial  life,  to  give  each  a wider  choice  of  the  work  for  which  he  or  she  is 
best  fitted,  to  study  and  to  influence  the  character  of  the  demand  for  youthful 
workers,  to  accumulate  for  the  formation  of  public  opinion  or  the  framing  of 
laws  information  as  to  the  careers  offered  by  various  occupations. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than  thus  state  in  bare  outline  some  of 
the  services  which  Labour  Exchanges  may  be  expected  to  render  in  regard  to 
unemployment.  The  first  alone  is  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in -the 
following  pages.  The  “ decasualisation  of  labour”  is  at  once  the  most 
important  point,  in  view  of  the  admitted  facts  of  the  unemployed  problem, 
and  the  one  most  needing  special  explanation. 
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VMi  Dccasualisation  of  Cabour. 


’ Vhere  a trade  in  any  particular  district  or  at  any  particular  time  is  in  such 
a coiK.ition  that  employers  requiring  men  experience  any  appreciable  delay  in 
irettin  I them,  the  use  of  a Labour  Exchange  is  clear.  _ The  delay  is  bad  for 
rhe  en  plover  and  still  worse  for  the  workman,  who,  while  looking  for  employ- 
ment, perhaps  in  just  the  wrong  direction,  not  only  loses  both  his  working 
time  £ nd  the  earnings  he  might  have  made,  but  becomes,  through  privation, 
less  ft  for  the  future.  Most  trades,  however — or,  at  least,  most  of  those 
comin  y under  the  notice  of  a body  dealing  with  the  unemployed  question— 
are  nc  t in  a condition  in  which  employers  have  to  wait  for  men.  In  the  un- 
skille  1 and  low-skilled  occupations  an  employer  can  get  as  many  men  as  he 
wants  whenever  he  wants  them.  In  such  an  occupation,  what  is  the  use  of 
an  Ej  change  ? It  can  only,  it  appears,  redistribute  work.  It  can  only,  that 
is  to  say,  give  to  A the  job  that  would  or  might  otherwise  have  gone  to  B. 
How  will  that  help  matters?  The  answer  to  this,  perhaps  the  most  general 
criticism  made  against  Labour  Exchanges,  falls  into  two  stages. 


I. The  Bad  Distribution  of  Employment  as  a Cause  of 

Chronic  Distress. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  known  as  the  unemployed  problem 
Unompfoyed  represents  for  the  most  part  a bad  distribution  of  employ- 
F roblem  ment — a scattering  of  jobs  over  an  army  of  irregular 

is  Dhponic.  workmen. 

\mono-  the  unemployed  applicants  coming  before  Distress  Committees 
there  are  generally  some,^not  many,  who  are  exceptionally  distressed  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  recentlv  lost  a regular  situation  and  have  lost  it  through 
some  such  cause  as  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  removal  or  decay  of  an 
indu  .trv,  or  the  reduction  of  staff  during  a period  of  depression.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  applicants  are  not  in  this  position  at  all.  The  great  bulk  are 
men  constantlv  in  or  on  the  verge  of  distress.  They  are  irregular  work- 
men trenerallv'  unskilled  or  low-skilled,  getting  from  time  to  time  some  work 
but  rot  getting  it  regularly  or  in  quantities  sufficient  to  provide  a proper  living. 
The’  are  men  neither  unemplovable  (since  they  are  occasionally  employed), 
nor  : t present  individually  superfluous  (since  thev  are  occasionally  called  on\ 
The  r removal  would  leave  a distinct  gap  to  be  filled. 

They  are  reallv  not  so  much  unemployed  as  chronically  under- 
VmployeT  employed,  earning,  perhaps,  fair  daily  wages,  but  getting  on 
1 r-pegular  an  average  only  two  or  three  days’  work  in  a week,  or  two  or 

V Workman.  three  weeks  in  a month.  In  other  words,  a large  part  of  the 

word  of  London  is  so  distributed  as  to  keep  together  a vast  army  of  the 
irrepularly  and  insufficiently  employed.  It  would  be  a clear  gam,  and  it  is 
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the  first  step  to  reform  so  to  amend  this  distribution  as,  if  possible,  to  do 
.away  with  this  under-employment,  to  replace  every  i.ooo  men  now  working 
three  days  a week  by  500  men  working  six  days  a week.  On  any  view  of 
society,  it  is  better  to  have  one  man  well  fed  and  capable  than  two  on  perpetual 
half-rations ; it  is  better  to  have  one  man  at  a living  wage  than  two  at  a 
sweated  wage. 

Of  course,  this  re-distribution  involves  in  the  first  instance  turning 
out  some  of  the  under-employed  men  altogether  in  order  to  concentrate 
their  work  and  earnings  on  the  rest.  That  is  a hardship  to  the  indi- 
viduals which  would  have  to  be  met  by  special  temporary  measures.  ^ To  these 
reference  is  made  below.  Here  the  main  point  is  this  i If  either  in  existing 
industries  or  by  special  measures  opening  up  new  industries — on  the  land  or 
elsewhere — it  proves  possible  to  find  remunerative  permanent  employment  for 
the  500  men  displaced,  say,  from  dock-labouring  in  order  to  leave  a full  living 
for  the  500  retained,  then  the  reform  is  clearly  all  to  the  good.  One  thousand 
half-employed  dock-labourers  will  have  been  turned  into  500  fully-employed 
dock-labourers  and  500  men  fully  employed  in  some  other  way.  If  this  does 
not  prove  possible ; if,  in  the  whole  country  no  other  room  can  be  found  for 
the  men  displaced  ; if,  in  other  words,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  reason  of  so 
many  persons  being  under-employed  is  not  merely  that  they  are  trying  to  live 
in  the  wrong  place  or  in  an  already  crowded  industry,  but  that  there  are  roc> 
many  people  in  the  country  as  a whole,  then  the  reform  suggested  becomes  all 
the  more  desirable.  If  the  country  were  already  over-populated  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency  to  replace  i.ooo  under-employed  men  (each  the 
possible  father  of  a family)  by  500  fully-employed  rnen,  while  for  the  other 
500  no  choice  would  or  should  then  be  left  except  emigration. 


2. The  Possibility  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Distribution 

OF  Employment. 


Granted  that  such  re-distribution  as  would  offer  sufficient 
Mobilise  the  employment  to  the  individuals  employed  would  be  a good 

of  talToup  thing, 'and  is  a necessary  thing  if  the  unemployed  problem  is 
° ever  to  be  solved,  is  it  a possible  or  practical  thirig?  Is  not 

employment  irregular  simply  because  business  is  irregular  ? That  is  the  second 
point.  The  answer  is  that  the  reform  in  question  is  quite  possible,  without 
any  interference  with  the  actual  flow  of  business. 


The  possibility  depends  upon  the  fact  that  separate  undertakings 
employing  similar  classes  of  labour,  though  they  may  be  to  some  extent  affected 
by  general  events  (e.g.,  by  seasons  or  trade  changes),  so  as  all  to  grow  slack  or 
all  to  grow  busy  at  the  same  moment,  are  to  some  extent  also  affected  by  events 
peculiar  to  each  so  that  one  grows  busy  while  another  grows  slack,  one  is 
dismissing  men  while  another  is  taking  them  on,  one  needs  ten  men  to-day  and 
none  to-morrow  while  another  needs  ten  men  to-morrow  and  none  to-day. 


If,  in  this  last  illustration,  the  two  employers  take  on  their  men  in- 
dependently at  different  places  the  two  days’  work  may  go  to  two  distinct  sets 
of  men twenty  in  all ; each  employer,  indeed,  will  tend  to  have  a distinct 
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followirij;  in  constant  attendance  at  his  gates.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Ixjth 
employe)  s take  their  men  from  a common  centre  or  Exchange  Ijoth  da\s’  work 
may  go  t > one  set  of  men — -twenty  men  idle  half  their  time  may  he  rei)laced  hv 
ten  men  in  continuous  work.  Where  a business  has  several  departments, 
fluctuatit  ns  in  the  different  branches  of  its  work  may  c^ften  be  met  with  little 
or  no  irn  gularity  in  its  total  staff  by  sending  men  now  to  one  department  now 
to  anothf  r.  The  same  thing  mav  be  done  for  separate  businesses  by  a Labour 
Exchange  supplying  each  and  all  with  the  extra  men  thev  on  occasion  require. 
In  this  V ay  employment  may  for  each  individual  labourer  be  made  reasonably 
continue  IS  under  a group  of  similar  employers  where  it  cannot  be  regular 
under  a single  employer.  The  stagnant  reserve  of  under-emplo\ed  labour 
waiting  werywhere  blindly  on  the  demands  of  different  employers  may  be 
replaced  by  a smaller  bodv  of  men  mobile  from  employer  to  employer  under 
the  direcdons  of  an  Exchange  in  touch  with  them  all. 

The  general  criticism  upon  Labour  Exchanges  may  now  be 
^'b'that  wou^d  re-considered.  “What,”  it  is  asked,  “is  the 

have  gore  to  B making  the  supply  of  labour  more  fluid  when  the 

trouble  is  not  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  insufficiently  fluiil 
but  that  it  is  greater  than  the  demanrl?  ” The  answer  is  that  the  supply  of 
labour  drawn  into  and  kept  in  every  occupation  tends  to  be  excessive  just 
Irecause  t is  not  fluid  enough,  just  because  it  does  not  flow  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  as  it  might  to  wherever  it  is  needed.  If  it  moved  more  quickly,  less  of 
it  would  cover  the  same  ground.  Owing  to  the  constrmt  shifting  of  industry 
the  modi  rn  workman  has  two  quite  different  things  to  do.  He  has  not  only 
to  work.  He  has  also  to  be  constantly  finding  and  following  the  market  for 
his  labor  r.  The  more  quicklv  and  easily  he  can  do  the  second  of  these  things 
the  more  time  and  energy  he  will  have  for  the  first  of  them.  He  will  do 
more  ard  better  work  the  less  time  he  has  to  spend  in  merely  looking 
for  worl . “ What,  again,  is  the  use  of  elaborate  machinery  for  giving  to  A 

the  job  that  might  otherwise  have  gone  to  B or  C?”  The  answer 
is  that  o let  A.  B,  and  C in  succession  take  jobs  that  by  organisation 
could  al  have  been  done  by  A,  is  to  give  an  incentive  to  three  men  to  remain 
in  a district  or  in  an  occupation  in  which  there  is  living  room  for  only  one  of 

them.  If  all  Poplar  carmen  registered  at  a single  Exchange 
. Local  Labour,  and  all  Poplar  employers  sent  to  that  Exchange  for  carmen 

then  so  long  as  anv  competent  local  man  was  unemployed  he 
would  h ive  the  firs*-  chance  of  hearing  of  the  local  job.  As  it  is.  the  Poplar 
employer  may,  by  taking  his  man  on  at  the  gates,  bring  in  an  outsider  and 
induce  Hm  to  mo^  e into  Poplar  at  the  very  time  when  a perfectly  competent 
local  man  is  unemployed  and  is  slipping  into  pauperism,  for  which  the  Poplar 
employe'  will  have  to  pay. 


This  is  the  whole  principle  of  the  Labour  Exchange.  It  is 
neither  new  nor  without  authority.  It  was,  after  prolonged 
^ and  the°  ^ investigation,  urged  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  upon  the  Labour 
London  Docks.  Commission  in  1892  as  the  one  remedy  for  the  evils  of  casual 

riverside  employment.  It  has.  in  accord  with  the  suggestions 
then  male,  been  carried  out  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  so  far 
as  regarls  the  staff  directly  employed  by  them,  with  the  result  of  increasing 
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the  proportion  of  then  work  which  is  done  b\  permanent  or  weekl  v as  oppo.^ed 
to  that  which  is  done  bv  hourly  labourers  from  20  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent. 
Unfortunately  this  affects  less  than  a quarter  of  the  lo'al  number  of  men 
daily  emploxed  in  London  rixerside  Utjiour. 

All  that  is  new  here  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  general  character  ot  the 
evil.  E very  trade  tends  to  be  chronicalix  oxerstocked  with  labour  in 
proportion  as  the  denmuids  of  separate  emploxers  are  fluctuating,  and  in 
so  far  as  machiner}  for  bringing  together  those  demands  and  tor 
mobilising  the  laboui  supply  is  absent  or  inadequate.  d he  pia(tii.al 
application  of  the  principle  depends  \er_x  much  on  the  circ.umstani'es 
of  different  trades.  In  some  the  principle  iS  alreadx  applied  xery  fullx  in 
the  system  of  trade  union  registers.  In  others  .something  is  done,  but  not 
much.  In  the  unorganised  and  unskilled  occupations  everx thing  remains  to 
be  done,  and  must  probably  be  done  bx  deliberate  arrangement  Ixnween 
employers  in  drawing  all  their  casual  labour  from  a recognised  centre.  B>x 
doing 'this  they  will  not  only  abolish,  as  they  only  can  abolish,  a source  of 
standing  distres.s,  but  they  will  secure  better  and  more  responsible  service. 

From  the  streets  the  employer  gets  a man  who  has  perhaps  been  idle  and 
ill-fed  for  seve.al  da\s.  From  an  Exchange  he  may  and.  as  the  sxstem 
grows,  xvill  get  a man  Who  has  just  left  another  job.  There  is  much  that  is 
difficult  in  this.  There  is  nothing  that  is  imprai'licable.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  emploxer  loaes  either  choice  or  control  of  his  staff  m anx  xxax.  it 
smiplv  means  that  he  choosers  till  he  is  suited  from  among  men  sent  bx  the  ^ 
Exchange,  not  from  among  tho.se  gathered  at  the  street -('orner  or  the  public- 
house.  For  the  reduction  of  unemployment  Labour  Exchange.s  are  more 
needed  in  those  trades  in  which  the  emploxer  can  now  “ get  as  manx  men  as 
he  xvanls  whenever  he  wants  them  " than  in  tho.se  in  which  he  has  sometimes 

to  xvait. 

3. — Relation  of  Labour  Excha.nge.s  to  Other  Remedies. 

Labour  Exchanges  cannot  relieve  existing  distress  or  of  themselves 
diminish  an  exi.sting  over-supply  of  labour.  Thex  and  they  alone  can 
gradually  remove  one  of  the  principal  I'auses  in  the  formation  of  distre.ss — 
the  chronic  overstockijig  of  the  labour  market  bx  the  disorganised  demand  of 
many  employers,  or  by  such  special  plans  as  individual  emploxers. 
lacking  an  Exchange,  often  feel  thenuselves  compelled  to  adopt — of  giving  out 
some  of  their  work  in  rotation  so  as  to  have  always  a reserve  of  labour  for 
emergencies  in  attendance  at  their  own  gates.  Xo  remedy  other  than 
organisation  of  the  labour  market  through  Exchanges  xvill  .serx  e to  prevent  the 
creation  of  casual  and  half-employed  labour. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  are  as  it  were  so  many  “half-places" 
C<ffi3n*^saLon  industrx . It  is  no  remedy  to  remove,  whether  to  Canada 
and  National  to  rural  England,  or  to  national  xvorks.  the  under-enqflox  ed 
Works.  individuals  who  now  fill  those  half-places,  so  long  as  the 
half-places  them.selves  remain  to  attract  and  to  lie  filled  by  a 
fresh  generation  of  the  chronically  distressed.  If  the  making  of  nexv  in- 
dustries xvould  .solx’e  the  unemployed  problem,  xvhy  is  it  unsolved  to-dax  ? 


i^rivate  enterprise  is  perpetually  making  new  industries.  Ihe  trouble  is 
that  a )articular  employer  wants  two  hundred  men  this  \\eek  and  onl\  one 
hundred  next.  It  is  no  remedy  for  such  a case  to  ,-horten  hours  all  round. 
To  hak  e all  working  hours  would  be  to  leave  that  employer  with  a demand 

for  four  hundred  men  this  week  and  two  hundred  next.  1 he 
Redu(  tion  of  Qp^y  remedy  is  to  fit  in  his  employment  with  that  of  another 

employer  who  needs  one  hundred  men  this  week  and  two 
hundrel  next,  and  the  way  to  that  remedy  lie's  in  each  and  everx 
employ  ;r  going  to  a common  centre  for  his  irregular  staff.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  work  of  individual  employers  is  irregular.  The  remedy  is  to 
make  employment  regular  under  a group  of  similar  employers  where  it  cannot 

bd  so  under  one  of  them  alone.  dhe  trouble  is  that  there  is 
Indistpial  ^ demand  for  casual  labourers,  and  that  the  demand  meets 
Training.  abundant  supply.  The  only  remedy  is  to  change 

that  demand  into  one  for  regular  labourers  at  an  Exchange  providing  many 
differei  t employers  with  their  occasional  hands.  .More  industrial  training 
and  thf  placing  of  boys  in  regular  occupations  are  undoubtedly  good  things 
and  ma  v do  something’to  diminish  the  supply  of  casual  labourers.  Yet  while 
the  demand  for  casual  labourers  continues  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
supply  will  ever  cease  altogether.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  all  who  at  any 
time  in  any  trade  are  in  temporary  difficulties,  from  all  who  have  failed,  and 
from  all  who  very  largely  because  they  are  the  children  of  casual  labourers 
have  never  fairly  started  in  life. 
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Decasual  isation  does  not  touch  the  whole  of  the  unemplo\  ed 
Dour  problem.  It  cannot,  even  where  it  applies  most  directly, 

langes  ^tand  alone.  In  making  employment  more  regular  for  .some 

hy^step.  it  i^ust  at  first,  at  an\  rate,  turn  out  others  of  the  present 
casual  labourers  altogether.  Provision  for  these  others, 
r in  Canada  bv  emigration,  or  in  flris  country  through  the  agency  of  a 
olonv  securing  both  rural  training  and  ph\sical  recuperation,  is  a 
ry  supplement.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  can  these  nor  any  other 
is  stand  alone  without  De-casualisation.  They  drain  a reservoir 
under-employed  which  fills  again  automatically.  They  rescue  the 
ual ; they  leave  the  bad  system  of  employment  which  is  the  root  of  the 
The"  abolition  of  that  bad  system  of  employment  by  the  use  of 
Exchanges  is  put  forward  as  the  first  step  needed  to  make  all  other 
icure.  What — in  regard  to  the  chronical ly-distressed  irregular  work- 

s the  alternative  ? 
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r.IST  OF  METROPOLIT.\N  EMPI.OYMKNT  EXCH.\NGES. 


Exchange  and  Address. 

HattkrSKA.— 332  Battersea  Bark  Road 

Bkrmondsey.— 3 Fort  Buildings,  Southwark 
Park  Road 

Bethnyl  Green.— II  Green  Street,  London,  L. 

CAiiRERWELL. — 131  Peckliani  Road,  S.K. 

Chelsea. — 91  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.^^...• 

Deptford. — 13  Deptford  Bridge,  S.K. 

Finsbury  iV  Hoi.born. — 48  Mvddelton  Street, 
K.C ‘ 

Fui.ham. — Tbffie  Road,  Walham  Green,  S.^^  — 

Greenwich. — 12  Stockwell  Street,  S.E. 

Hackney  & Stoke  Newington. — 24  Ainhurst 
Road,  Hackney,  N.E.  

Hammersmith.— 20  Queen  Street,  Broadway, 



Hampstead. — 210  West  End  Lane,  N.^^. 

Islington. — 93  St.  Paul’s  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

Kensington. — iS5  Clarendon  Road,  Netting 
Hill,  W.  ^ 

T.ambeth. — 120A  T.ambeth  Road,  S.E. 

Lewisham.- — 17  Brownhill  Road,  Catford,  S.K. 

Paddington. — 303  Harrow  Road,  W. 

Poplar. — 127  East  India  Dock  Road,  L. 

St.  Pancras. — ig  Crowndale  Road,  St. 
Pancras,  N.W . 

St.  Marylebone. — 25  Paddington  Street, 

Shoreditch.— 134F  Kingsland  Road,  N.L.  ... 

Southwark. — 23  New  Kent  Road,  S.K. 

(Entrance  in  larn  Street) 

Stepney. — 463  Commercial  Road,  L. 

Wandsworth. — 213  Garratt  Lane,  S.^^  . 

Woolwich. — 20  Albion  Road,  ^^oolwich 

The  Central  Employment  Exchange, 

87  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  L.k  . 


Name  of  Teltphone 

Superintendent.  Number. 

L.  G.  Claydon  ...  no  Battersea 

E.  J.  Hunt  ...  3^86  Hop 

F.  J.  Newell  ...  1086  East 
J.  A.  C.  Cameron  3275  Hop 

J.  Coe  2621  Kensington 

A.  AY.  Shenton  ...  144  Deptford 

\V.  E.  Excell  ...  .5426  Holborn 

\V.  Broad 2541  Kensington 

E.  C.  Steer  ...  5 Deptford 

A.  G.  Merrick  ...  183  Dalston 

J.  Hampson  3^4°  A\  estern 

T.  F.  Ing 2101  Post  Hampstead 

G.  D.  Fryer  ...  855  North 

W.  H.  Reeve  ...  3120  AYestern 

E.  Browne  ..  Hop 

E.  J.  Fair 880  Sydenham 

G.  Fitzpatrick  1182  Paddington 

C.  Deadman  ...  771  East 

E.  A.  Hancock  ...  3§4  Mayfair 

A.  AV.  Kemp  ...  g6g  Paddington 

H.  AV.  Coomhes...  709  London  AVall 

J.  J.  Beaumont  ...  125  Hop 

D.  G.  AVhite  1093  East 

H.  J.  AVendon  ...  75  Battersea 

J Veness  . • 5^  AA  oolwich 

H.  AV.  J.  Stone,  5808  Central 
Organising 
Superintendent. 
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